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upheaval in France with an understandable fear. A Harvard commencement orator of 1798, in referring to the French Revolution, declared that "it has in a manner annihilated society" by its subversive and violent temper. Even those favorably disposed toward its ideals were impressed by the incessant diatribes against the lust for blood displayed by its leaders. Lest America be sucked into the gory maelstrom, Thomas Green Fessenden, New England lawyer, journalist, and versifier, warned his readers in Democracy Unveiled (1805) to beware of all the French Revolution stood for:
Such principles, alas, will flood Columbia's "happy land7' with blood, Unless kind Providence restrain These demons of the hurricane.
Richard Alsop, millionaire Connecticut merchant, a genial fellow among the Hartford Wits, wrote a mordant satire on the guillotine, and William Cliffton delighted a Philadelphia literary club with his vivid descriptions in prose and verse of the French bloodletters' torment in hell while the beheaded Louis XVI basked in Elysium. The riotous factionalism which the Revolution engendered in France especially dismayed the conservatives, to whom order was as much a virtue as chaos and violence were evils. And the factionalism promoted in their very midst by the conduct of Gen6t, the French emissary who appealed to the people over the government to enlist aid for France, only increased their dismay. In sharp contrast the conservatives painted a picture of the peace and order that had prevailed when the authority of the past prevented such violent overturns.
When violence was directed against property, American conservatives were stirred to wrath. The Federalists, protectors of commerce, were disgusted with agrarian attacks on "sound currency.'7 For some of them were beginning to look forward with Hamilton to the glorious development of manufactures, so dependent on accumulated capital and peaceful markets. Fisher Ames spoke for the financial class when he lamented the waste and desolation that followed in the wake of revolution. "Capital, which used to be food for manufactures/' he remarked, "is become their fuel. What once nourished industry, now lights the fires of civil war, and quickens the progress of destruction."1 When the confiscatory policies of the French Revolution were inaugurated, John Adams insisted
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